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appear to inhabit its hidden depths. Some of us love to
dream on the banks of this mysterious mere; some try
to fish or dive in it; others labour to brick it over and blot
it out beneath a laboratory, or business-premises, or
a dancing-floor.
In art these differences are specially important
because there seems a good deal in common between all
artistic creation and dreaming. Mediaeval poets made
a habit of framing their poems in a setting of dream*
Stevenson has described his indebtedness to the marion-
ettes of sleep. Even the seemingly stolid Crabbe kept
writing materials by his bed; for "many a good bit",
so he told Lady Scott, came to him in dreams. Opium,
again, has given us Kubla Kkan> The Confessions of an
Opium-eater^ and Crabhc's Sir Eustace Grey. And even
those who rely only on their waking moments, know how
mysterious and capricious is the coming of good ideas
and how easily they slip away; so that Samuel Butler
found it necessary to keep note-books **to put salt on
their tails". Even the Classic Pope, most deliberate and
conscious of artists, would yet call up his amanuensis
time after time on freezing nights to secure on paper the
latest windfall of his brain. And as far back as the Classic
Dryden there is a foreshadowing of the working of the
unconscious mind, in his dedication of The Rival Ladits:
"This worthless present was designed you, long before
it was a play, when it was only a confused mass of
Thoughts, tumbling over one another in the dark; when
the Fancy was yet in its first work, moving the sleeping
images of things towards the light, there to be distin-
guished, and then either chosen or rejected by the Judg*
meat*'* And of this same process in the mind of Coleridge,